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.. AND KNITTED FABRICS 


HESE INDUSTRIAL products go into 

500 different rayon items that are 

sold through the regular channels of distribution. ¢ 
Products of fine character, they help determine the 
worth of the finished article. ¢ ¢ Mill executives who use 
SPUN-LO, PREMIER and DUL-TONE are the type 


merchandise carrying well known and respected names. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY. 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, ‘‘HARLOTTE, N. C. ann a ee 


$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AJ POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS. MARCH 32. 1897. sree 
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New Message 
To Cotton Manufacturers 


HE following New Year message has been dispatch- 

| ed to the more than 1,600 manufacturers operating 

under the Cotton Textile Code by George A. Sloan, 

chairman of the Cotton Textile Code Authority, whose 

resignation as president of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
becomes effective January Ist: 


- “For some the past year has been one of disappoint- 
ment, of discouragement and of trying incidents. Its 
difficulties, however, have been met with a courage and 
determination which promise well for the future. How- 
ever, there were accomplishments in the year which we, 


as an industry can, and will, look back to with satisfac- 
tion, 


“The thing that impresses me most, perhaps because I 
have been in a situation to feel it most, is the increasing 
spirit of co-operation in the industry—increasing appre- 
ciation of the other fellow’s point of view and situation— 
and the determination to arrive at an understanding in 
controversial matters. The Institute has benefited from 
this feeling by an increase of its membership to a new 
peak. This spirit has made possible the administration 
of the Cotton Textile Code with widespread support from 
within and without the industry and with an absence of 


dustries. 


that bickering which has been present in some other in- 


“Again there has been a realization of a greater uni- 
formity i in running time than in the years gone by. This 
is an objective for which the preponderant part of the 
industry has been striving during the past decade. The 
marked improvement in working conditions begun during 
the previous year has been continued, including a 77 per 
cent increase in average hourly wage rates over the low of 
the depression and a reduction of approximately 26 per 
cent in the maximum work week. At the same time, there 
has been a substantial improvement in economic condi- 


tions in the industry. There has been a change from the 


shocking losses of the industry as a whole over a ten- 
year period to a moderate return on investment in 1933 
and the first half of 1934. While due to an important 
extent to appreciation inventory, this change in the finan- 
cial situation has made it possible for the industry to 
restore some of the losses on working capital and to 
undertake again needed replacements and improvements. 


In looking to the future, I cannot overestimate the 
tremendous importance of the machine hour limitation in 
the code. It doesn’t require any stretch of the imagina- 
tion to compare present conditions with our previous ex- 


periences when some mills were running single shifts of 
from 20 to 40 hours, some single shifts of 48, 55 and 60 
hours, many on a double shift basis of 55/50 with some 
operating 55/55 and even 60/60. When we look back 
on such a situation, | wonder how the industry survived 
its own depression. But the answer is found in the broad- 
mindedness of a great majority of cotton mill executives 
and the growing desire among them to co-operate with 
one another in acting for the common good and in the 
helpfulness of the Government as expressed through the 
NRA in making it possible for the preponderant number 
of mills, large and small, to rid the industry of unsocial 
and uneconomic practices of the past. 

“As we enter the New Year I: would like to urge our 
industry to be constantly on the alert in protecting the 
right for which we have been striving so many years to 
rid the industry permanently of the menace of three shifts 
or other schemes of long hour operation. This industry © 
was built as a daylight industry and in my humble opin- 
ion we can never have real stability for our stockholders 
and employees until we determine finally and conclusively 
that the midnight shift will not be tolerated. 

“For many years the industry has concentrated its 
thought and effort on problems relating primarily to pro- 
duction, i.e., to a better balanced relationship between 
supply and demand, to the installation of modern equip- 
ment, to greater improvements in construction and design, 
etc. While there should be no relaxation in such efforts, 
I believe sufficient progress ‘has been made, particularly 
in the greater uniformity in running time under the code, 
that the industry must now concentrate more of its atten- 
tion on problems of distribution. Sound merchandising, 
it is true, must start with the proper balancing of produc- 
tion with demand, but sound merchandising involves 
more than this. Here again we have every reason to be 
hopeful because of the high type of merchants in our 
primary market who through force of circumstances have 
been obliged to devote much of their thinking in the past 
to production problems. Our merchants have been of in- 
estimable aid to you and to me. Committees of selling 
agents, converters and finishers have worked unceasingly 
with mill committees in solving production problems. 
Now let’s turn around and help them work for greater 
and more effective distribution. In this way, by appli- 
cation of greater sanity in both production schedules and 
distribution methods, we can achieve further economic 
and social improvement and make this industry second to 
none of the major industries of our country.” 
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Survey Lubricants Used the 
Cotton and Woolen Textile Industry 


By C. H. Baxley, and C. M. Larson, 
An Address Before Textile Division, A. S. M. E. 


ost cotton and woolen mills have a well planned 

lubricating schedule which provides for the 

proper interval between lubricating periods and 
also for the use of certain grades of oils and greases for 
the many types of bearings, cams, gears and spindles en- 
countered. Mills similarly equipped, however, vary not 
only the lubricating schedule, but also the grades and vis- 
cosities (size) of the lubricants for like operations. The 
simplification and standardization of essential lubricants 
is the chief concern of the authors of this paper. 


The data included were obtained directly from the 
various mills, a sufficiently large number being interro- 
gated to give a cross section of the industry as a whole 
and these data were then checked against the lubricant 


recommendations of the textile mill machinery manufac- 
turers. 


By placing the oils and greases into viscosity classifica- 
tions, it was found possible to simplify this phase of spec- 
ifying the proper grades of lubricants. In general, less 


than ten oils (classified according to viscosity alone) are 


required to lubricate a completely integrated mill, in addi- 
tion to two to four grades of grease. The recommended 
lubricants have been charted for cotton and woolen tex- 
tile mill machinery operations. 


This paper represents the results of a survey made in 
the cotton and woolen textile industry to determine if the 
number of lubricants being purchased by the mills can be 
reduced or if those in use can be classified in any way. 


The method of procedure was to survey the industry 
to determine what lubricants are actually being used by 
the mills and then to check these data against the recom- 
mendations of the textile mill machinery manufacturers. 
It was found that most cotton and woolen mills have a 
well planned lubricating schedule which had been worked 
out by the mill personnel to fit their particular conditions. 
However, it was also found that mills operating similar 
equipment vary not only the lubricating schedule but in 
addition, and more particularly of interest to this survey, 


the viscosities and grades of the oils and greases for such 
operations. 


Obviously it would have been almost an impossible 
task to survey the entire industry although such a method 
would have been most desirable once the information had 
been correlated. As a practical expedient, the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers and the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers were approached and 
asked to recommend representative lists of mills in their 
respective fields. In addition, recommendations were 
obtained from members of the A.S.M.E. Textile Division. 
A composite list of 150 mills was then formed and used as 
a basis of the survey. A questionnaire form designed to 
bring out the pertinent facts involved was mailed to this 
list and was followed up by subsequent letters. Personal 
calls were made in as many cases as possible. 


The questionnaire form employed is shown in Figure 


1. Staff Engineer, Sinclair Refining Co., New York. 
2. Supervising Engineer, Sinclair Refining Co., New York. 


4 


1. Referring first to the upper part of the form which 
covers “Oils,” it will be seen that the information re- 
quested centered on viscosities at two temperatures, 100° 
F. and 210° F. For the “Greases,” the soap base and 
data on consistency were requested. The questionnaire 
was purposely made just as simple as possible so that if 


6 Parpose, 
Gplinger 011, etc. 100° 210° F 
Ganeral | Mineral | 49-52 | ing Oiler Bearings 
= 
Comp foo | 66-68 | Looms 
Spindle O.f Mineral 100-108. Spindles 
- (ss 42 Steam Jlurbines 


Lylinder Oif Come 2200 


General Type,i.e., Cup Sature of [ASTM Vorked Meiting Pt 
Grease, Fibre Grease ete. Soap PENETRATION 
Genera! firpose Lime 240-270 Cup & facked Bearings 
Fic. 1 


the data were not at hand it could easily be obtained. In 
the letter that accompanied the questionnaire and ex- 


plained its purpose it was specifically stated that brand 


names of suppliers were not desired.’ Data shown in Fig- 
ure 1 are presented as typical of one of the better returns. 
Some returns, naturally, were excellent, others valueless, 
but the great majority contained worth while information 
even if the form was not entirely completed. : 
The viscosities of a representative group of iols are 
plotted in Figure 2 on the standardized A.S.T.M. Tem- 
perature Viscosity Chart which is the present conven- 
tional form. Spindle Oils, several general purpose oils 
and some of the heavier lubricants encountered are shown. 
The purpose of this plot is to emphasize the change of 
viscosity with temperature and the necessity of knowing 
viscosity at two temperatures in order to have a clear 
understanding of the viscosity characteristics of the oils. 


In this connection, it should be remembered that the 


operating temperatures of the bearings are of particular 
importance because, knowing these temperatures, the 
corresponding viscosities of the oils can be found from 
curves similar to those shown. Another method of plot- 
ting viscosity data will be discussed later in the paper. 
When the questionnaire information was at hand, sum- 
marized tables were drawn up in order to study the data 
to best advantage. General classifications immediately 
became evident. The Spindle Oils fell naturally into one 
rather compact group; general purpose oils varied over a 
wide range but have been considered as a group; oils for 
specialized applications such as Card Comb Boxes and for 
Looms form another class, in general at the other end of 
the viscosity scale; Power House Oils with the exception 
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of Steam Cylinder Oils were considered as a group; and 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


In Figure 3 the co-ordinates have been limited to the 


the Cylinder Oils were put into a separate group due to range of 60 to 150 seconds at 100° F. and 37 to 45 sec- 
‘heir obvious differences from the previous classifications. onds at 210° F. As previously pointed out, the Spindle 


Oils from the last two groups also found application for 

j lubricating purposes other than in the Power House, but 
since this was their principal function and also since it 
was the thought of the authors to consider the mills as a 
whole, the groups enumerated above seem to be logical. 
The viscosity data reported for the several groups men- 
tioned in this paragraph are summarized below: 


Saybolt Universal Viscosity 


a. Spindle Oils From 65 to 125 @ 100 F. 


) me 36 to 41 @ 210 F. 
: b. General Purpose Oils From 185 to 308 @ 100 F. 
44 to 5- @ 210 F. 
j c. Comb Boxes, Looms, Etc. From 110 to 920 @ 100 F. 

39 to 66 @ 210 F. 
: d. Power House Oils From 147 to 750 @ 100 F. 
42 to 60 @ 210 F. 


e. Steam Cylinder Oils From 99 to 160 @ 210 F. 


In order to assist in the visualization of lubricant clas- 
sification, a series of diagrams have been developed and 
are shown in Figures 3 to 5. This type of diagram has 
previously been presented to the society by one of the 
authors’ and it has been found most useful in plotting 
viscosity data. ‘This is a viscosity versus viscosity dia- 
gram (viscosity at 100° F. versus viscosity at 210° F.) 
in which the Saybolt Universal Viscosity Scale of the 
A.S.T.M. chart (Figure 2) is used both for ordinate and 
abscissa. It means that a viscosity curve such as is shown 
in Figure 2 is designated by a point on the viscosity— 
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FIGURE 3 - VISCOSITY vs. 
VISCOSITY DIAGRAM - 
SPINDLE OILS (@ ) 


viscosity diagram. The limiting classifications of Penn- Oils fall within these limits and several oils have been 
sylvania and Gulf Coast Base Oils are’ shown by the plotted in Figure 3 as an indication of the range encoun- 


heavy black lines. 
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In Figure 4 the co-ordinates have been extended to 
include the General Purpose Oils and the Power House 
group. The viscosities of these two groups overlap to a 
considerable extent as will be seen from the representative 
data plotted in Figure 4 and, therefore, they have been 
shown together. Figure 5 extends the diagram so that 
the Comb Box—-Loom group of lubricants may be shown. 
No attempt has been made to plot the Steam Cylinder 
Oils since these lubricants are a distinct and well-known 
type. 
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FIGURE 4 ~ VISCOSITY ws. VISCOSITY DIAGRAM 
EXTENDED TO INCLUDE GENERAL PURPOSE {© } 
AND POWER HOUSE GROUP (© ) 


With the foregoing data in mind, the suggested classi- 
fication shown in Table 1 is presented by the authors for 
the thoughtful consideration of the Textile Division. This 
classification should be considered as purely a tentative 
set-up to be improved upon as occasion demands. 
list comprises 10 lubricating oils. Any individual mill 
might find it convenient to get along on less than this 
number but it is felt that no mill should purchase a larger 
number of products to meet its requirements. The sug- 
gested classification, which is based primarily upon actual 
mill practice, will be found to be in general agreement 
with the recommendations of the textile machinery man- 
ufacturers, 


Recommended Viscosity 


Application Saybolt Universal 


Spindle Oils 80” @ 100° F. 

80—100” @ 100° F. 

100—125” @ 100° F. 
General Purpose Oils 180—240” @ 100° F. . 

240—300” @ 100° F. 

Power House Oils 140—160” @ 100° F. 

300—-320” @ 100° F. 

Comb Boxes, Looms, and Special 

Applications 400—600” @ 100° F. 

(Mineral and Compounded) 600-—-900”: @ 100° F. 

Steam Cylinder Oils 140—160” @ 210° F. 


(Compounded) 
TABLE 1—SuGGESTED TExTILE OILs 
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The information obtained on breases was found to be 
somewhat more difficult to classify than the oils. It prob- 
ably can be said that every mill requires some greases 


and a few of the mills reported a multiplicity of products. 


Some mill operators seem to prefer a grease wherever 
possible whereas others will always use an oil for a simi- 
lar purpose. In order to summarize, the principal appli- 
cations where greases are indicated follow: 


a. General Purpose—Chains, Gears, Etc. A calcium 
soap grease was universally used by the mills. The 
A.S.T.M. (worked) penetration number varied from 175 
to 250. 

2. Plain Bearings—Lubricated by Pressure Gun. For 
this type of service a calcium soap grease is generally 
used, the A.S.T.M. (worked) penetration number vary- 
ing from 275 to 350. 


c. Twister Rings. For the lubrication of Twister 


Rings and Travelers the usual method is to apply a small 


amount of a stainless grease several times a day. Such 
greases usually have a calcium soap. base and an A.S.T. M. 
(worked) consistency of 300 (approximately ). 


SAYGOLT VISCOSITY AT 


AT 210°F 


4s 
SAYBOLT viscosity 


FIGURE s - VISCOSITY vs. VISCOSITY DIAGRAM 
EXTENDED TO INCLUDE COMB BOX - LOOM GROUP { ¥ ) 


d. Ball and Roller Bearings. The selection of a proper 
lubricant for ball and roller bearings is influenced by a 
number of factors other than the physical and chemical 
properties of the lubricant itself. However, it is gener- 
ally agreed that a high quality grease is indicated for 
most anti-friction bearings and this is particularly true in 
the textile industry, where cleanliness is at a premium. 
Soda soap greases, due to their homogeneous fibrous 
character, have been found well adapted for this type of 
Service. A high grade short fibre soda soap grease of 
about a No. 2 consistency (A.S.T.M. penetration num- 
bers cannot be determined on this type of product) will 
afford excellent lubrication and will have no adverse ef- 
fect on the bearing. Where ball and roller bearings have 
been lubricated with calcium soap greases and particu- 
larly where the mill has been on intermittent service, it 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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The Problem of Applying Scientific Methods 


In | 
The Cotton Textile Industry 
A Scientific Discussion of Labor Specialization 


By J. J. McElroy 


Superintendent Maverick Mills, East Boston, Mass. : 
Part Two the same kind of gray goods, a first class, average weaver 


Working Out Task Factors in Weaving 


The weave room is strictly an assembly department; 
therefore, I like to consider it as a separate business, 
demanding yarns of certain specifications, and rejecting 
all such materials not up to standard. 

The degree of efficiency that may be obtained is closely 
related to the uniformity and quality of yarn. With 
reasonably uniform material the problem becomes moré 
clean cut, and it is possible to study the relationship 
between factors and values such as are outlined briefly 
below. This schedule is far from being complete, and is 
given principally, to call attention to the fact that 
knowledge of all conditions is very essential both in 
maintatning a high efficiency unit, and in studying with 
the hope of further improvement. 

(a) Machines and Tools Used 
1. Layout of the looms, and division of the groups. 
2. Atmospheric control. Heating and lighting. 


3. Mechanical efficiency—looms, power transmission, 
motors, 
4. Handling materials. 
5. Standardization of supplies and quality. 
(b) Organization of Jobs 
1. Exact definition of each job in detail. 
2. System of distribution of material, and mainte- 
nance of machines and power. 
(Cc) Compensation 
1. Measurement of work done by the operator. 
2. Determination of rates. 
3. Use of group methods and incentives. 
4. Testing—actual determination of the work to be 


done, and analysis of the machines, system and 
personnel. 

The last item (No. 4) is the final and important an- 
swer to any system, for if the testing and collecting of 
data is not done accurately and intelligently the resulting 
Calculations will. be in error. 


Mr. Albert Palmer, of Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, has covered the subject of Weave Room Testing 
in several excellent papers, and a similar system of 
analyzation has been used in collecting most of the data. 
As I can add very little to Mr, Palmer’s methods, we 
may simplify the matter by skipping the details of actual 
_ lest study, and start with the statement that the follow- 
ing conclusions were reached. 


In a well-laid-out weave room with automatic looms 
operating on a specialized system running substantially 


could be defined as follows: 
An operator who can handle, without fatigue, 
66 stops of an average value of .5 mi. in. 60 
minutes. 


This is further analyzed as follows: 
Pct. Min. in Hr. 


Stop correction 55 33-=No. stops. X Stop 

Inspection and walking 35 21—Time available in between 
weaving attention. 

Idle time 10 —=Time allowed for personal 


relaxation. 


The important factors are the number of stops per 
hour, and the average value in decimals of a minute for 
each stop. The stops per hour are determined at the 
loom, and the stop value is likewise determined by the 
average time required by an average first-class operator 
to correct one stop. 

Having decided by test the average stop value, the 
number of stops that the operator can handle is deter- 
mined by dividing this value into 33, which is called the 
weavers constant. 

The stop value is the average of filling, warp and me- 
chanical stops, and varies with the type of cloth, general 
conditions, quality of warping, and mechanical perfec- 
tion of the loom. 


TYPICAL ELEMENT FACTORS WF int Gitey 
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For a practical formula the length of patrol need not 
be considered for circuits 450 feet and less. Table “A” 
shows the average length of circuits of various combina- 
tions of looms. It also analyzes to some degree the time 
spent in walking and inspection. 

At this point there might arise some question as to the 
ability of the Grade A weaver to do the work as indicated 
on this table. I wish to explain that he must be a first- 
class man, paid adequately, and operating efficient looms 
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equipped with pick counters under first-class conditions. 
In order to give a relative comparison on the market 
values of weavers you might grade them as follows: 


Class “A’’ weaver is a $22.00 man who cor- 
rects a standard character fault in .5 minutes. 
Class “B” weaver is a $20.00 man who cor- 
rects a standard character fault in .55 min- 
utes. 
Class “C”’ weaver is an $18.00 man who cor- 
rects a standard character fault in .6 minutes. 


The stop value figure is determined by observation and 


repeated tests, and will establish itself on a surprisingly 
even average in a given mill. Of course, it will vary in 
different mills making the same goods, because the loom 
conditions and warp preparation are seldom the same, in 
which case a Grade “A” weaver would take 3 or 6 per 
cent more or less time to make the correction, depending 
on the conditions. 

Any experienced tester knows that a fast Grade “A”’ 
weaver will show on the same set more stops per hour 
than a slow Grade “A” weaver. The conclusion, if taken 
at its face value, would indicate a poorer running job 
with the fast operator. 

It is; therefore, obvious that the general measure of 
loom performance (stops per loom hour) is influenced 
considerably by the operator’s ability. 

Mill men often make comparison of their particular 
weaving jobs, using the accepted stop per loom hour eis 
stick with no further specifications. 

For example, one man says his tests indicate 1 Va stops 
per loom hour on a 50-loom job, and it is running fine, 
and yet another man having only 114 stops per loom hour 
will have trouble running the same number of looms on a 
similar grade of goods. 


In the second mill a possible combination of poor run-- 


ning warps, less efficient mechanical handling of the ends, 
bad lighting, and a lower grade of operator will produce 
this lower value for stops per loom hour which, if not 
further analyzed, makes the comparison valueless. 

If, however, we also state the average time required in 
each mill to correct the stops, and also state the resulting 
efficiency an intelligent comparison can be made between 
a mill in the States and one in China. 

It is well to remember that irrespective of the grade of 
the operator, the stop value is always the same for the 
machine and the man. This is a very important factor 
that must be considered in developing a job formula. 

1. The first step is to determine the number of stops 
the operator can handle per hour. 


33 

(i) Wes 

T=Fixed allowed time in each hour for machine attention. 

é This is determined by time study tests for the department. 
For example, plain goods, automatic looms are standard- 
ized at 33 mi. as the average time that the weaver is to 
spend in each hour correcting faults. On spoolers it may 
be 45 to 50 mi., depending on the conditions. 

S.V.=Stop Value, and is determined by actual test of different 
operators, averaged to get a fair value. A totallizing 
stop watch, and a hand counter used in a series of short 
tests will give an accurate answer. Tests may be any 
length of time, taken at intervals. 

The total time divided by the total stops=-S.V. 
2. The second part is to determine the number of 
units the operator may handle. 
= 33 


(2) N= W =S.V.=S.V. for grey goods weaving. 


5.L.=Stops per unit hour (which needs no explanation.) 


3. The last answer .desired is the expected efficiency 


for grey goods, automatic weaving. 
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of the job. Here we must consider the probability of 
active units being stopped waiting operators attention, 
and its relation to attention time per unit. 


As the job increases in size the probable units waiting 
increases, and the attention per unit decreases. 


In the formula shown on Plate “D” the units that may 


be stopped are classified into two divisions. 


Na—Active units waiting attention. 
Nb—Dead looms (stopped through no fault 
of the operator). 
On a weaving job, Nb must be considered, whereas on 
a spooler job its value is zero. This will be discussed 
later. 


Na value is a problem in probability, and the curve 
shown on Chart “B” has been constructed from the mean 
of three answers. 


1. Observation spot tests for various size 
groups averaged over considerable time. 
2. Mechanically recorded tests. 
3. Working back through the formula (3) us- 
ing known values for “E” and Nb. 
The unit being worked on by the operator is always 
included in our value of Na. 


If your looms are equipped with pick counters, you 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


E. A. Hill, superintendent of the Clinton Cotton Mills, 
Clinton, S. C., is improving rapidly after having under- 
gone a minor operation at a Charlotte hospital. 


J. W. Hames recently resigned as superintendent of the 
Scottdale Mills, Scottdale, Ga., to accept a similar position 
with the Tifton Cotton Mills, Tifton, Ga. | 


John A: McFalls has resigned as general superintend- 
ent of the Morgan Mills, with plants at Laurinburg and 
Laurel Hill, N. C. The company will not employ a new 
general superintendent. Edwin Morgan, president of the 
company, will also act as superintendent. — 


Dr. Dale S. Chamberlin, former technical director of 
the R. K. Laros Silk Company, Bethlehem, Pa., and well- 
known expert on throwing and soaking, has joined the 
sales staff of the Warwick Chemical Company, West War- 
wick, R. I. He will be in charge of the development and 
sale of oil products for the preparation of silk and rayon 
in the throwing, sizing, knitting and weaving industry. 


Edward F. Addis, who has been president of Meinhard, 
_ Greef & Co., factors, of New York City, has resigned that 
position to become affiliated with the Burlington Mills, 
Burlington, N. C. He will be treasurer and chairman of 
the executive committee. He has for a number of years 
been prominent im textile financing circles in New York 
and is widely known in the industry. 


Cooper Heads Carded Yarn Group 


At a recent meeting of the Cotton Textile Code Au- 
thorty’s Subcommittee on Carded Yarn, Sydney P. Coop- 
er, president of the Harriett Cotton Mills and of the 
Henderson Cotton Mills, both at Henderson, N. C., was 
elected chairman of the subcommittee. Sydney P. Mun- 
roe, assistant to the president of the Cotton Textile In- 
stitute, was at the same time elected secretary of the 
subcommittee. 

With a view to expanding representation of carded 
yarn spinners, the Code Authority has added Hyman L. 
Battle, of the Rocky Mount Mills, Rocky Mount, N. C., 
and J. Bruce McCullough, of the Franklin Process Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I., as members of the Carded Yarn 
Subcommittee. 


Two Overseers Killed By Mill Operative 


. 


Egan, Ga.—Henry T. Boynton, overseer of the cloth 
room, and James H. Kirkpatrick, assistant superintendent 
of the Martel Mills, were shot to death in the mill office 
Monday by J. A. Dudley, former employee of the mill. 
Boynton was killed instantly and Kirkpatrick died later 
in a hospital. 

Dudley, according to a statement given police, in 
which he admitted the shooting, declared that he was not 
re-employed at the mill after the general strike and that 
he had gone to the mill office to ask for reinstatement. 
He is president of the local textile union and stated that 
he fired after Boynton advanced on him with an uplifted 
chair. 

Kirkpatrick, before he died, said that Dudley came 
into the mill office, mumbled words he could not distin- 
guish and began shooting. 
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TEXTILE MEN AT BUSINESS PARLEY 


‘Prominent among business men taking part in 
the conference on commerce, industry and finance, 
recently held at White Sulphur Springs, were’ the 
above textile men. Left to right—W. D. Anderson, 
president of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association; Goldwaite H. Dorr, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute; George A. Sloan, chair- 
man of the Cotton Textile Code Authority, and 
Howard Coffin, chairman of Southeastern Cottons, 
Inc. 


Says Industry Confident 


New York.—The general feeling in the textile indus- 
try at the end of the year is one of confidence, Lincoln 
Cromwell, chairman of the board of William Iselin & Co., 
said in a year-end statement. 

“Solomon's prayer has been granted the textile people 
in 1934,” he said. ‘They have been given neither great 
riches nor great poverty. Profits have been moderate 
with the more fortunate, and so with losses to the least 
favored. 

‘Production has generally been smaller than a year 
ago when speculative buying ahead of the code restric- 
tions on machine and employees’ hours and the process- 
ing tax on raw materials, created a boom which increased 
manufacturing and wholesale selling to pre-depression 
volume in all branches of the textile field. 


“The September strike lowered production below any 


level since June, 1932, in silk, rayon, woel and cotton, 
but all have recovered their lost volume, and the general 
feeling at the end of the year is one of confidence.” 


OBITUARY 


MRS. EDWARD HOWARD 


Friends of Edward Howard, Southern representative 
for the Veeder-Root Company, will learn with much re- 
gret of the death of his wife at their home in Greenville. 

Mrs. Howard. had been in declining health for several 
years. She was a native of Yarmouth, Mass., but had 
been making her home in Greenville for many years past. 
Prior to that Mr. and Mrs. Howard lived for 11 years 
in Charlotte. 5 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. Howard is survived 
by one sister. 

Funeral services were held here and burial was in 
Taunton, Mass. 
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Former Union Treasurer 


Says Gorman Refused 
Aid To Strikers 


Greenwood, S. C.—Miss Carrie Nash, former financial 
secretary of Local Textile Union No. 2171, composed of 
workers in the Greenwood and Grendel Mills here, in a 
signed statement, published in the local afternoon news- 
paper, declares: “I do not care for any more union ex- 
perience and prefer to be dictated to, from now on, by 
someone I know personally and not Gorman.” 

Miss Nash also charges that Peele, Brookshire and 
Rogers, labor leaders in this State, “want the locals to 
stick together, for that’s where their salary comes from.” 

Under the heading, “My experience in the Textile 
Union,” Miss Nash’s statement follows in full: 

“When the union was ‘first organized I was under the 
impression that such an organization had the financial 
backing of the U. T. W. A, in close co-operation with the 
A. F. L., which I understood had a large treasury. 

“At the time the union was organized I was making a 
good living wage, and was aware of it, but at the same 
time I felt that if my joining the union and helping to 
support the organization it would at some future time be 
the means of increasing my own or other people's salaries, 
[ was willing to do so. 

“After joining I was elected to fill the office of financial 
secretary, therefore, I feel that 1 am in a position to 
know a few things that might be enlightening to others. 

“Before the strike was called I had sent to James Starr, 
secretary to Francis J. Gorman, approximately $1,100. 
During the strike we received weekly bulletins from head- 
quarters, issued by Gorman, telling us to hold fast, stick 
together, etc., that they were behind us and wide awake, 
which led us to believe that when we reached a crisis we 
would receive help from headquarters. 

“After our local treasury was depleted our secretary 
was authorized by the president to send Mr. Gorman a 
special delivery, stating our circumstances. This being 
done, we waited a week, and, receiving no reply, a tele- 
gram was sent to Mr. Gorman telling him it would be 
impossible to carry on any longer without help. We re- 
ceived no reply from this. 

“At the convention in Gaffney a resolution was drawn 
up and telegraphed to Mr. Gorman asking that a commis- 
sary be set up in Greenwood for the relief of the two 
locals, and to my knowledge Gorman hasn't been heard 
from yet. 

“When Peele, Brookshire and Rogers come down and 
cry, ‘Stick together, you've got the backing’—-well, that’s 


a huge joke. They want the locals to stick close together, 


sure, for’ that’s where their salary comes from. The 
only help we ever got was from other locals, and if one 
local in Carolina has to help another, why is it necessary 


to send Gorman the money? 


“Each month that I mailed secretary a 
money order, usually around $150, there wasn’t a minute 
lost in the time it took for it to get there and a receipt to 
get back here, thanking us and wishing us all. kinds of 
success and hoping we would continue to grow. Of course 
that was natural, for so long as we continued to grow it 
meant more dollars in his pockets. 

‘Before the union was organized I didn’t know of a 
single needy family in our community, and now I could 
name a dozen needy families. What has the union prof- 
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ited any of us? It has bred enmity among a f@y dad} 
brought hardships to many, and now Mr. wow. 
even recall that there was ever a Local No, 21% ip 
Greenwood, S$. C., or, if he does, there is no ev idence“of 
the fact. 


“T sincerely hope that if anyone reading this happens 
to be a 100 per cent union member, or is still inclined to 
belong to a union, he or she will not be offended, for I 
have already stated the true facts. 


“I do not care for any more union experience and pre- 
fer to be dictated to, from now .on,-by someone I know 
personally and not Gorman. 


“CARRIE NASH, 
“329 Grove St., Greenwood, S. C.” 


The Textile Foundation 


At a meeting of the directors of the Textile Foundation 
held recently in Washington, it was decided to continue 
the program of scientific research on problems related to 
the textile industry and the productio nof textile fibers for 
another year. 

Although in many cases the title dows not adequately 
describe the scope of their undertaking or the specific 
approach to certain research aspects, the following list of 
fellows indicates the nature of nee work and where it is 
being carried on. 


John B. Calkin, Cornell University, Adsorption and 
Absorption of Solutions by Textile Materials; Maxwelton 
S. Campbell, University of North Carolina, Disposal and 
Recovery of Textile Waste; A. J. Frantz, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Effect of Bacteria and Vegetable Oils on Silk; Mear! 
A. Kise, Yale University, Fundamental Study of Silk; 
Donald R. Morey, Cornell University, Application of 
Polarized Light to Textile Research; Robert D. Nutting, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Application of 
the Spectrophotometer in Solution of Textile Problems; 
John S$. Reese IV, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
(uantitative Method for Describing the Rate of Exhaust 
in Continuous Dyeing; Donovan J. Salley, Princeton 
University, Protective Effects in Textile Deterioration 
and Dye #astness; Wayne A. Sisson, University of Illi- 
nois, X-Ray Analysis of Fiber; Werner Bergmann, Yale 
University, Biochemical Research on Silk; and, Bryce 
Prindleton, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Microbiology of Textile Fibers. 

The directors received progress reports on several! 
studies now under way, including the following subjects: 
1. The Training of Men for the Textile Industries. 

2. Flax Production, Preparation and Utilization. 

3. Regional Variety Tests on Cotton Production. 

Flax was planted in fifteen different localities princi- 
pally along the Atlantic seaboard. Careful records were 
made of the harvest and production costs. The straw was 
then shipped to Clemson College, S. C., where, under the 
direction of H. H. Willis, it was run through preparatory 
machines. Experiments are now being conducted on the 
utilization of this fiber on cotton and worsted machinery, 
and for paper making. 

The experiments on the community production of lim- 
ited type cotton were conducted over the cotton belt, 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Plant Industry of 
the Department of Agriculture, and an analysis of the 
results is now being made. 

A proposal to engage in research on the warp sizing of 
cotton and synthetic fiber yarns was acted on favorably, 
and a co-operative program of work will soon be started 
under the auspices of the United States Institute for 
Textile Research. 
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The Problem of Applying Scientific Methods 
in the Cotton Textile Industry 


(Continued from Page 8) 


should get an accurate “E” answer for any job, and Nb 
can be determined by simple observation quite accurately, 
so each mill may check their value of Na without going 
into the difficult task of getting an answer from the ob- 
served test method, which is not only costly, but influ- 
enced to some extent by the psychology of the operators 
under test. 


The value of Na will vary a little in different weaving 
mills, being effected by their particular allowance for at- 
tention time, which we will touch on later. I feel that 
the error that may be in our idea of the curve is relatively 
small, and the curve is satisfactory for practical use. 

In collecting test data on this subject we should keep 
in mind that causes of faults are of no interest, as all we 
wish to measure is actual operators input, and resulting 
machine output. 

For this type of work we have found an electrically 
operated chart recorder a valuable instrument, and have 
included to show how this mechanically obtained data 
was analyzed. (See Page 9.) 

Nb value (dead looms stopped for cleaning, changes, 
pick outs, fixing, etc.) is considered a constant percent- 
age, and can be determined quite accurately by observa- 
tion test in each mill. 


Table “E,” group 1, indicates how it may vary in dif- 
ferent mills, or on various kinds of goods. Looms stop- 
ped for various fixed operations is expressed in per cent. 

The curve on Chart “B” is figured at a 3 per cent 
average. | 

Returning again to value Na. The probability of units 
stopped waiting attention is governed by the relation of 
the following variable factors: 


1. The number of machines in the set. 
2. (a) The attention time per unit hour. 
(b) The walking and inspection time per unit 
hour. 
(c) The idle, or personal time per unit hour. 


For example, on a 50-loom weaving job 55 per cent is 
allowed for (a), 35 per cent for (b), and 10 per cent for 
(c). 
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On a 50-spindle spooling job, 75 per cent is allowed for 
(a), 15 per cent for (b), and 10 per cent for (c). 

A curve Na—45 per cent is shown on Chart “B” to 
indicate the difference, as we found it, on the probability 
of units stopped between a loom job and the much more 
condensed spooler task. 

A formula to determine the value of Na is certainly de- 
sirable. It is, however, a problem for the expert mathe- 
matician, and I believe we shall have to use the empirical 
answer until a practical formula is available. 

The above two cases represent the extremes usually 
found in job characteristics. Time will not permit fur- 
ther discussion of the application of this general approach 
to other jobs in the mill, but as a rule they all may be 
handled in a similar way, and result in good efficient tasks 
with little danger of stretching out the job excessively. 


In order to show the difference in job characteristics a 
50-unit job in weaving and spooling is contrasted in 
Table “E,” group 2. Most cases of spinning and carding 
job operations fall in between. Spinning and carding is a 
subject that is worthy of separate discussion; consequent- 
ly, I will not attempt to indicate the character of their 
operation values. 


Strange as it may seem, there are a number of operat- 
ing mill executives in the industry who sincerely feel that 
the whole idea of task specialization is economically 
wrong, and that no real benefit has been coreyes in the 
way. of lower unit costs. 


I, therefore, have included in Table “E,” group 3, 
which shows the set- -up in three different mills making 
similar fabrics. 

While this table shows some estimated conclusions, I 
feel certain that it is a reasonably true comparison, and 
it is particularly interesting as it shows the relative dif- 
ference in earnings and efficiencies that might exist under 
different managements. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my thanks for the co- 
operation of those mills who have contributed test data 
and information. 

I trust others will bring forth papers covering formulas 
for various operations so that there will be a general 
movement toward developing reliable formulas that will 
not restrict mechanical and technological progress. 

It is difficult to mix economics, engineering, and hu- 
man endeavor in a workable formula which must have an 
economic answer. However, we can determine reasonable 
factors of safety in using human material just as an engi- 
neer does when using steel and iron. We can also deter- 
S energy expressed in terms 
related to the machine, so I feel confident that each prob- 
lem may be solved. 

It seems that uniform hours of work will become a 
permanent institution, thus establishing a new fundamen- 
tal condition that will eventually equalize labor markets 
throughout the Nation to a degree never before attained. 
This is an advance that will tend to improve general 
standards of textile labor, discourage exploitation as has 
been done in the past, and develop competition on a bet- 
ter basis where there will be greater need for more intelli- 
gent, scientific management. 


CuarLoTtTe, N. C.-—Hudson Silk Knitting Company, 
just incorporated here, plans to erect a new full-fashioned 
hosiery mill within a short time. The company was or- 
ganized by the owners of the Hudson Silk Hosiery Com- 
pany, now operating a similar mill here, but the new 
company will be operated as a separate organization. 
Fritz Seifert is president and M. E. Pierson is secretary. 

The new plant will be located on a site near here 
which has not yet been selected. 
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Investments, Costs and Profits 
Textile Industry 


C OMPLYING with an executive order of September 26, 


1934, the Federal Trade Commission sent on Jan- 
uary Ist to the President and made public the first 
part of its report on its investigation of “labor costs, 
profits and investments of companies and establishments 
in the textile industries.” 
The report just made is covered in the following state- 
ment from the commission: 


That portion of the report made covers only the invest- 
ments, earnings and rates of return of broad groups in 
the textile industry. Subsequent portions of the report 
will make further analyses of costs of labor, raw mate- 
rials, etc., sales and profits on sales of groups of compa- 
nies engaged in specific operations in specific divisions in 
each branch of the industry, such as spinning and weav- 
ing, and dyeing and finishing in the cotton industry, and 
similarly for other branches, groups and geographical 
divisions of the textile industries. 


This part of the report by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has no counterpart in the reports called for from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor 
in the same Executive order. The commission is advised 
that the Bureau of Labor Statistics will shortly make 
reports on wages, hours and working conditions in the 
separate branches of the textile industry, which will pa- 
rallel the subsequent portions of the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission. When the data compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. has been reported, the com- 
mission contemplates the use of such data in conjunction 
with that which the commission has assembled in the 
preparation of additional studies and analyses to be re- 
ported as directed in the Executive order. 


Of the 765 textile mills whose investments and income 
are included in the tabulations for the twenty months’ 
period, 409 are cotton mills, 129 are woolen mills, 201 
are silk or rayon mills, 19 are thread mills and seven are 
cordage mills. | | 

The report shows the total investment of 765 reporting 
companies engaged in the textile business as being $1,- 
184,030,714 for the first six-months’ period covered by 
the investigation. For that period, the investment of 


these companies, exclusively in the textile business, was | 


$1,029,101,882. For the two-monthhs’ period from July 
Ist to August 31, 1934, the last period covered by the 
investigation, this investment total had increased about 
$50,000,000 or to $1,079,907,019. 


Of the $1,029,101,882 invested exclusively in the tex- 
tile business for the first six-months’ period covered by 
the investigation, that is, January Ist to June 30, 1933, 
$661,351,226 was invested by 409 companies in the cot- 
ton textile business; $163,380,124 was invested in the 
woolen textile industry by 129 companies; $113,675,141 
was invested in the silk and rayon industry by 201 com- 
panies; $43,847,587 was invested in the thread industry 
by 19 companies and $46,846,804 was invested in the 
cordage business by seven companies. 

For the six-monthhs’ period from January Ist to June 
30, 1933, the total income of the 765 mills, before deduc- 
tion of interest on borrowed money, and before deduction 
for Federal income tax, was $22,016,007. Of this amount 
the income of the 409 mills in the cotton textile industry, 


including dyeing and finishing, was $15,514,316; the in- 
come of the 129 woolen mills was $1,554,178; for the 
same period mills in the silk and rayon industry operated 
at a loss of $815,489; in the thread industry the income 
for that period was $2,870,012 for the 19 mills, and for 
the seven cordage mills reporting the income was $2,892,- 
990. 


For the same period, January Ist to June 30, 1933, the 
annual rate of return of the 409 mills in the cotton textile 
industry was 4.69 per cent. The rates of return for the 
other branches of the textile industry represented in the 
765 mills reporting were as follows: 129 woolen mills, 
1.90 per cent of income; 201 silk and rayon mills, 1.43 
per cent loss; 19 thread. mills, 13.09 rate of return; seven 
cordage mills, 12.35 per cent rate of return. 

For the second six-monthsh’ period, July Ist to De- 
cember 31, 1933, the investment of the 765 mills exclu- 
sively in the textile industry was $1,062,872,925. Of. 
this investment, $677,891,561 was in 409 cotton mills; 
$181,022,606 was in 129 woolen mills; $110,973,702 was 
in 201 silk and rayon mills; $44,986,703 was in 19 thread 
mills, and $47,998,353 was in seven cordage mills. | 

For the same period the income of the 765 mills, before . 
deduction of interest and before deduction for Federal 
taxes, was $51,662,477, as follows: 409 cotton mills, 
$32,520,677: 129 woolen mills, $13,538,109; 201 silk 
and rayon mills, loss $294,645; 19 thread mills, income 
$2,861,965; cordage, seven mills, $3,036,371. 

Rate of return for the period, July Ist to December 31, 
1933, was as follows: 409 cotton mills, 9.59 per cent; 
129 woolen mills, 14.96 per cent; 201 silk and rayon 
mills, .53 per cent loss; 19 thread mills, 12.72 per cent 
income; seven cordage mills, 12.65 per cent. 

For the third period, January Ist to June 30, 1934, 
the investment of the 765 mills exclusively in the textile 
business was $1,096,184,322, as follows: 409 cotton | 
mills, $701,115,573; 129 woolen mills, $188,914,758; 201 
silk and rayon mills, $109,877,974; 19 threads mills, 
$46,604,169; seven cordage mills, $49,671,848. 

For the same period the income before deduction of 
interest on borrowed money and before Federal income 
tax deductions, totalled $24,261,506, as follows: 409 
cotton mills, $18,040,593; 129 woolen mills, $542,288: 
201 silk and rayon mills, $579,910; 19 thread mills, $3,- 
025,649; seven cordage mills, $3,232,886. 

For the same period the annual rate of return for the 
409 cotton mills was 5.15 per cent; for the 129 woolen 
mills, .57 per cent; for the 201 silk and rayon mills, 1.06 
per cent loss; for the 19 thread mills, 12.98 per cent in- 
come; for the seven cordage mills, 13.02 per cent. 

For the two months immediately preceding the strike, 
July 1st to August 31, 1934, the investment of the 765 
companies made exclusively in the textile business was 
$1,079,907,019, as follows: For the 409 cotton mills, 
$696, 563 836: for the 129 woolen mills, $181,816,343; 
for the 201 silk and rayon mills, $109, 783 ,223; for the 
19 thread mills, $44,312,696; for the seven cordage mills, 
$47,430,921. 

For the satne period the income return of the 665 mills, 
before deduction of interest on borrowed money, and 
before deduction for Federal income tax, showed a loss of 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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New Year Wishes 


HIS is the time for the expression: of wishes 

- for the New Year. 

We wish for textile manufacturers more 
PROSPERITY and less NRA. 

We wish for textile labor a continuation of 
the minimum wage and if possible even higher 
wages and more days of employment. 

We wish for the cotton farmers prices which 
will enable them to live upon a better scale. 

We wish for the taxpayers a prospect that 
Federal expenditures will cease to climb. 

We wish for those with capital a chance to 
again invest in industrial enterprises with an as- 
surance of a profit for themselves so as to be able 
to give employment to others. 

We wish for those without capital a chance to 
secure legitimate and honest employment and to 
be freed from the taint of Federal charity. 

We wish for the “Brain Trust” a journey back 
to the class rooms in which they formerly taught 
socialism and communism. 

We wish for President Roosevelt less advice 
from Mrs. Roosevelt and Miss Perkins. 


Francis Gorman Appears 


RANCIS J. GORMAN, the Englishman who 


kicked Thos. F. McMahon into oblivion and 
has assumed the role of dictator to the United 
Textile Workers, appeared in North Carolina 
last Friday and Saturday and made addresses at 
Charlotte, Belmont and Lexington. | 


He did not visit Danville, Va.. where he con- 


ducted an unsuccessful strike about four years 


ago, much to the regret of a number of citizens 
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of that community, who have a great desire to 
form a contact with him. 

The appearance of Francis J. Gorman meant 
one thing and one thing only, and that was that 
the collection of union dues had reached a very 
low point. 


The army of printers who are now acting as 
saviors for the cotton mill employees had be- 
come alarmed lest the collections dwindled to 
the point that they would be forced to go back 
to the setting of type and it was thought that a 
visit from Gorman might revive payments. 

John Peel, George Googe, Brookshire and oth- 
ers have been living off mill operatives so long 


‘that they have probably forgotten how to set 


type and it would be rather hard on them to be 
forced to go to work again. 


One thing is certain and that is that the Na- 
tional Textile Relations Board can not order, 
Peel, Googe et al, re- -employed in cotton mills 
because they never did work in a mill and mills 
do not have printing plants. 


It is well known that many local unions have 


- surrendered their charters and others are inac- 


tive without even taking the trounte to return 
their documents. 

On page 11 will be found a very iteieestiinn 
statement by Miss Carrie Nash, the former 
financial secretary of a local union at Green- 
wood, C. 

Her statement, which was published in the 
Charlotte Observer and other newspapers, con- 
firms what we have just said about local unions 
surrendering their charters. Her statements 
about the union’s effort to obtain the promised 
relief during the strike and the refusal of Fran- 
cis J. Gorman to even answer letters or tele- 
grams when she demanded part of the money 
which her union had sent to New York, confirms 
the statements which we-made during the strike. 

During the United Textile Workers meeting 
in New York just before the strike it was stated 
that there was ‘‘less than $1,000,000” in the 
treasury and Miss Nash is apparently one of 
those who resented the stalling of Mr. Gorman 


when the union members asked for some of their 


own money. 
A newspaper account of the visit of Francis 
J. Gorman last week said: 


During his address Gorman also paid his. respects to 
David Clark, describing him as a hireling of the manu- 
facturers. He ridiculed what he said Clark had charged 
about his having rooms at the Willard Hotel and getting 
a salary of $50,000 per year. 

We have never stated that Gorman received 
$50,000 per year nor have we said that during 
the strike he lived at the New Willard Hotel in 
Washington. 

We did say that during the strike he had a 
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suite of nine rooms at the New Willard Hotel 
and that one of the rooms was fitted with every 


convenience for newspaper reporters. We can 
also say that he was very liberal with ‘‘refresh- 


ments”’ and that all of the expenses of the rooms 
and the entertainment came out of funds. col- 
lected from cotton mill employees. 


Miss Nash in her letter has explained what 
was going on at the mills while Mr. Gorman had 
the expensive suite in the New Willard Hotel. 


Mr. Gorman made several addresses and 
many false statements about the textile indus- 
try and the so-called stretch-out, but the failure 
of “his” strike has doomed his organization in 
the South and some of the printers will soon take 
up printing again. | 

The textile industry.is not perfect and there 
are things which we would like to see improved, 
but mills can not operate full time until they 
get more orders and they can not pay better 
wages until the buyers of goods are prosperous 
enough to pay better prices. | 

Francis J. Gorman has no place in the textile 
industry of the South. | 

He should go back to. his England where, after 
forty years under complete union domination 
and the closed shop, textile wages are lower than 
they were in North Carolina and South Carolina 
before the Cotton Textile Code was adopted. 


Rather Funny 


A GROUP of people are now making a strenu- 
ous effort to have the States ratify a consti- 
tutional amendment which says: 

The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate 
and prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years 
of age. 

They are working night and day and spending 
large sums of money, secured from sources 
which are a mystery to us, to get the States to 
give Congress the right to control the labor of 
persons under 18 years of age. 

While this is going on, almost the same group 
of people are trying to force upon the people of 
the States, laws recently enacted by Congress 
for the regulation of the labor of persons of all 
ages, 

They are saying that unless the citizens of the 
several States obey the 40-hour law, the mini- 
mum wage law and numerous other Congress- 
made laws and unless they obey the orders of a 
labor board created by Congress, they will .be 
hauled before the courts and cast into jail. 

They are saying on the one hand that the Fed- 
eral Child Labor Amendment must be ratified 
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by 36 States in order for Congress to have the 
right to regulate the labor of persons under 18 
years of age. 

On the other hand.they are claiming that Con- 
gress now has the right to regulate the labor of 
all persons. 

Seldom if ever have two such contradictory 
positions been taken at the same time and to us 
it appears rather ridiculous. 

The truth is that the Administration and the 
“Brain Trust” know that Congress has no power 
to enforce any of the present efforts to regulate 
industry. 

We are much in favor of the minimum wage 
and are hoping that some plan can be evolved 
whereby it can be retained under a code, but 
even that can not be enforced. 

_ The Federal Government is but the servant of 
the Sovereign States, and has only such powers 


-as has been conferred upon Congress by the 


States. | 

The States reserved policing powers which 
means the right to control the labor and the 
conduct of its own citizens. There is a provision 
that any reserved powers must be surrendered 
when so ordered by three-fourths or thirty-six 
States but no such mandate has ever been issued 
by the States. 

It is funny to see one of those organized mi- 
norities which control Federal legislation work- 
ing to get the States to give Congress the right 
to regulate the labor of persons under 18 years 
of age while their associates are proclaiming that 
Congress now has the right to regulate the labor 
of all persons. 


— 


Incomplete Report 


| N response to an order of President Roosevelt, 
the Federal Trade Commission has just filed a 
report on Investments, Costs and Profits in the 
Textile Industry. The report is published else- 
where in this issue. 

_ The Commission finds that the Southern mills 
showed greater earnings than the New England 
mills. Unfortunately, some of the newspapers 
have drawn rather hasty conclusions regarding 
mill profits from the report. 


- To begin with, although the Commission ask- 
ed 2,600 mills for information, the report is 
based on reports from only 765 mills. 

Mill incomes shown in the report are before 
deduction for interest and before deduction for 
Federal taxes. | 

It appears to us that for these two reasons 
the report is too incomplete to have any great 
significance at this time. 
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Hundreds of mills have changed their 
No. 50 machines from clutch to new L-Type 
Drive, and now—in addition to forgetting 
clut~h troubles—they benefit from 
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(3) 
(4) 
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less supervision needed 


lengthened life of drive belt 
slow start of spindle 
one belt for 12 spindles 
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THE VOGEL NUMBER 
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LY FROST-PROOF 


HE ideal closet that 
can never freeze no 
cold the 
weather—and_ will with- 


stand all kinds of use and 


matter how 


abuse with practically no 
repairs. 
Sold by Plumbers 
Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE ST. LOUIS, MO. 


VOGEL Frost-Proof Products 


reduced maintenance cost . 
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7 MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Lincotnton, N. C.—The old Wampum Cotton Mills 
has started under new ownership and managership. The 
mill was purchased recently by W. W. Glenn and associ- 


ates and is now known as Threads Spinners, Inc. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Officials of the Gossett Mills an- 
nounce that contract will be awarded shortly for a 65- 
foot extension to the Ladlassie Mills, a unit of the local 
Gossett Mills, in the near future. The cost of the addi- 
tion was not made known, inasmuch as final estimates on 
the building had not been made. 

The extension will be effected for the purpose of hous- 
ing a number of rayon looms formerly located in another 
of the plants. The idea, an official said, is to centralize 
the rayon manufacturing department of the chain. 

It was indicated that work will be started on the new 
addition within the next few days. The specifications 
will call for standard mill construction to match the re- 
mainder of the plant. 


Gastonia, N. C.—Henry McKelvie, resident agent for 
the Manville-Jenckes Company, of Manville, R. L., which 
owns the Loray Mill here and the High Shoals Mill at 
High Shoals, says he had instructions to close both plants 
indefinitely. Goods now in process of manufacture will 
be run out and this will require about eight weeks, Mc- 
Kelvie said. The resident agent announced no reason 
for the close-down. 

Both plants have been operating at about 25 per cent 
of capacity for several weeks. 

The Loray plant, which manufactures tire fabric, em- 
ploys 3,000 workers when running at full capacity. 

The High Shoals Mill manufactures fine dress goods 
and employs 800 to 1,000 workers. 

' There were persistent rumors here that the plants 
would be sold, but McKelvie declined to deny or confirm 
these. 


JouNnson City, Tenn.—While no contract has been 
executed between the Burlington Mills, Greensboro, N. 
C., and the Johnson City Industrial Corporation for leas- 
ing the Gloria Textile Company plant here, this action is 
expected to be taken when the board of directors of the 
Burlington Mills meets during the first week in January. 

According to E. J. Wagner, secretary of the Johnson 
City Chamber of Commerce, the Industrial Corporation 
is a subsidiary of the chamber of commerce, which has 
approved a five-year lease. This is now in the hands of 
Spencer Love, an official of the Burlington Mills, who 
will present it to the board meeting, and will, he says, 
recommend the leasing of the plant. 

If the contract is executed, the plant will be reopened 
before spring, employing about 150 persons and weaving 
rayon fabrics. 


BepForp, VA.—A new corporation organized by Adolph 
H. Klein and associates, of Klein Bros., New York City 
manufacturers and distributors of Marillyn silks, will 
operate a plant to be established here for the manufac- 
ture of rayons and acetates. Sale of the Armstrong plant 
to Mr. Klein and associates by Landon Lowry and Hun- 
ter Miller, commissioners in the creditors’ suits of the 
Overstreet-Smith Lumber Company and others against 
the Bedford-Armstrong interests and others, was recently 
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consumated and plans were made public for remodeling, 
painting and otherwise improving the factory building, in 
which a new heating plant and sprinkler system will be 
installed. 


The plant will be equipped to manufacture approxi- 
mately 2,500 pieces per month, which will provide em- 
ployment for about 200 persons. 

A. H. Klein is president of the Marillyn Silk Mills, 
which have a 12,000-spindle and 130-loom plant in White 
Mills, Pa. M. A. Bornstein is treasurer of the mills. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The Hunter Manufacturing and 
Commission Company, acting through its counsel, Rich- 
ard C: Kelly, of Greensboro, bid in, subject to court con- 
' firmation, all the properties and assets of Pomona Baits, 
Inc., with a bid of $649,000. 


The mill proprety was sold at auction under a court 
order, and confirmation hearing will take place in Su- 
perior Court here Monday, January 7th. 

The mills employ about 550 workers. Following the 
Christmas holidays, they will resume operations January 
3rd with sufficient orders booked to remain in operation 
steadily for several months. The purchaser agrees to 
fill these orders. | 

The Hunter Company, with a claim of $400,000, was 
the largest claimant against the mills, of which Norman 
A. Boren, Greensboro attorney, has been receiver for a 
number of months. 

The receiver had allowed claims aggregating $424,- 
366.50, but lacked sufficient money with which to pay 
these claims. For some months the mills had been oper- 
ating at a loss. 


Peizer, S. C.—Pelzer Manufacturing Company, of 
Pelzer, S. ‘C., and subsidiary companies report for the 
fiscal year ended September 30, 1934, an operating loss 
after all charges, including inventory write-downs, of 
$367,219, it was shown at the annual meeting in Boston. 

The operating loss compares with a loss in the fiscal 
year ended September 30, 1933, of $84,419. Sales for 
the past fiscal year totalled $3,914,600, as against $3,- 
629,096 a year ago. 

In a statement to the stockholders, Allan McNab, pres- 
ident of the company, said that it has been decided to 
liquidate the Lisbon Spinning Company, a subsidiary 
with 32,716 spindles, located at Lisbon, Me. Liquidation 
is now under way. 


Relative to the operations of the company, Mr. McNab 
said that the losses were largely accounted for by the de- | 


cline in manufacturing margins, good prices failing to 
respond to the advancing price of raw cotton, which had 
increased over 25 per cent by the end of the year, while 
goods prices remained substantially the same. 

“In addition to the advance in the price of raw mate- 
rials and the higher manufacturing costs due to the in- 
creased wages and shorter hours, the industry,’ Mr. 
Nab pointed out, “has had to bear the heavy burden 
imposed upon it by the cotton processing tax, the amount 
if which for these companies during the year was $445,- 
110, being nearly one-third of their total manufacturing 
labor costs.” 

Referring to the general textile strike last September, 
Mr. McNab said that, although there was no local con- 
troversy at either the Pelzer or Tucapau, S. C., plants, 
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HOW TYPE 
BOBBIN STRIPPER 
LOWERS COST 


In November we told you how 
Type K machines help to reduce 


age to your bobbins. 


This month we want to tell 
you about some other advantages 
which offer worthwhile savings to 
every mill using less efficient meth- 
ods of bobbin cleaning. 


DECREASES BOBBIN INVESTMENT 


Cleaning of 100 to 120 bobbins a minute makes 
large reserve stock of bobbins unnecessary. This 
means a smaller investment in bobbins for the user. 


INCREASES PRODUCTION 


The production per operator is about 50% 
greater than that of older machines. This is possible 
because the improved mechanism of Type K permits 
the operator to devote a far greater proportion of 
his time to the productive feeding of the machine, - 
thus increasing production without increasing the 
load on the operator. 


ADAPTABILITY 


Type K Bobbin Strippers clean both automatic 
Northrop bobbins with rings and plain loom bobbins 
without rings. Where lengths and bobbin diameters 
are approximately the same, both kinds may often 


be cleaned at the same time without change of 
adjustment. 


Write today, without obligation, requesting a 
Terrell representative to estimate the savings » 
Type K will make in your mill. 


the usw TYPE K “Bobbin Stripper 
The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


{218 North Church Street 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. LUTHER PULLING, Danielson, Connecticut, Representative for 
N. Y., N. J., Pa., New England States, and Canada 


Geo. THomas & Co., Ltp,, Manchester, England, European Agents 
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both these plants were closed down during September, 
which in itself constituted a material factor in the amount 
of the operating loss sustained. 

Concerning changes in the company’s products, Mr. 
McNab said: “The marked decline in manufacturing 
margins on fine combed cotton yarn fabrics, demand for 
which has fallen off in favor of cheaper goods, made it 
advisable to curtail the manufacture of these goods, which 
was started at one of the plants of the company about 
five years ago, and to concentrate all the manufacturing 
on carded print cloth goods, wide sheetings and crash 
toweling. This change, which was initiated early last 
summer, will be completed shortly. 7 

‘At the same time, changes are being made to generally 
simplity the fabrics produced at all the mills. With these 
changes in effect, a smaller number of operatives will be 
required, and it is accordingly planned to operate the 
mills on a double shift schedule, which, under the textile 
code, has become the standard basis of operations for 
most of the industry, and which has not been possible 
before with these mills, due to an inadequate supply of 
labor. Manufacturing costs will be reduced by all these 
changes.” 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA..—Judge Paul Speake has announced 
that the sale of the Helen Mills of Alabama to the Wer- 
than Bag Company of Nashville, Tenn., December 3rd 
on its high bid of $22,500 in a public receivership auction 
ordered by the Circuit Court here, has been confirmed. 
The intentions of the purchasers regarding disposal of the 
knitting mill plant and other machinery have not been 
disclosed. There are bonds outstanding against the prop- 
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erty amounting to $102,000, with several years of accrued 
interest, and taxes of $4,518 have accumulated. 

BEessEMER City, N. C.—-The Gambrill & Melville Mill, 
which has stood in almost continuous idleness here since 
last March, is now operating at capacity with orders to 
guarantee full time operation for many weeks to come, 
officials of the company announced. 


“Firsts. in America” 

North American Rayon ‘Comeration has published a 
32-page institutional booklet titled “Firsts in America,” 
signalizing recent completion of their enlarged plant at 
Elizabethton, Tenn. 

The new trademark of the company, painted by How- 
ard Chandler Christy, is featured on the cover in four- 
color offset process, and the same color work is used 
throughout the book in full-page illustrations of fashions 
and fabrics representing varied uses of North American 
rayon yarn. Photographs for the book were made by 
Thomas Bouchard, Arthur O'Neill, and Pach Bros. An 
interesting Bouchard study of drapery and upholstery 
fabrics shows a Tony Sarg marionette king seated on a 
throne made of fabrics. A fabric cutout figure by Maud 
Fischer. presents a variety of novelty velvets, crepes and 
sheers. All the fashion photographs, and several still life 
studies of cones and skeins of yarn, are reproduced 
through the four-color ‘“Deeptone”’ offset process from 
black and white photographs hand painted by Maurice 
Kassel. The book is edited by Theodore Wood of North 
American Rayon Corporation. 3 

“Firsts in America’ presents interesting notes as. to 
significant initial industrial and commercial developments 
in this country, alphabetically arranged for ready refer- 
ence, beginning with the statement that the first automo- 
bile was invented by Henry A. House and was driven 
through the streets of Bridgeport, Conn., in 1866, oper- 
ated by steam, and concluding with the note that the 
first wire rope factory was erected in 1841 in Saxonburg, . 
Pa., by John A. Roebling, who also designed and built 
the Brooklyn Bridge. | 

The center spread of the booklet is devoted to a double 
page photograph showing an air view of the North Amer- 
ican plant at Elizabethton. A brief history of the com- 
pany, under the heading “Up to Now,” traces its develop- 
ment since its inception in 1927. _ 

‘Operations were first started on August 1, 1928,” the 
booklet records. ‘Production in that year amounted to 
less than 500,000 pounds. In 1930, it had increased to 
nearly 7,000,000 pounds and the following year 1931— 
the capacity of the plant reached approximately 15,000,- 
000. pounds. 

“Extensive alterations were commenced in 1933 for the 
purpose of perfecting newer and finer type yarns, as well 
as increasing the production. These changes were com- 
pleted about the middle of 1934 and the capacity of the 
plant today amounts to approximately 20,000,000 pounds 
of rayon per year... ... Originally the plant manufac- 
tured the simple type of 150 denier, yarn composed of 32 
individual filaments. Later, a 100 denier of 40 filament 
construction was added. ‘The natural tendency of all 
rayon manufacturers has been toward finer and finer 
As a result of constant experimentation and end- 
less tests, the North American Rayon Corporation is 
proud to announce that it is now producing in its plant 
in Tennessee the finest rayon yarn that has ever been 
produced commercially by any company anywhere—a 60 
denier yarn consisting of 60 individual filaments. In 
addition there is the full range of commercial numbers,’ 
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Lower Production 


Austin,. Tex.—-The cotton 
industry in Texas continues to pre- 
sent a drab picture in contrast with 
the favorable situation which prevails 
in most other branches of trade and 
industry in the State, according to 
the University of Texas Bureau of 
Business Research. During Novem- 
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consumed in Texas mills, a decline of 
3.4 per cent from October of the cur- 
rent year and a drop of 61 per cent 
from November, 1933. 

Cloth produced, 3,931,000 yards, 
was down 7.7 per cent from October 
and 35 per cent from November last 
year. Sales of cloth, 3,230,000 yards, 
were up 38 per cent from October but 
28 per cent below November a year 
ago. Unfilled orders on the last day 
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of November totalled 8,707,000 
yards, an increase of 9.2 per cent 


from October 3list, but 15 per cent 
below November 30th last year. 
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Modern Equipment, With Chapters 
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WEAVING OF RAYON and 
RAYON LOOMS 


This book, written by a recognized authority, is 
accepted throughout the textile industry as the 
‘standard work on this important subject. Previous 
editions have been used for many years as text 
books in schools and colleges, and sales to mill men 
both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. 


PRICE: $1.25 
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| A Survey of Lubricants Used in the Cotton 


and Woolen Textile Industry 
(Continued from Page 6) 


has been found that the balls and races become pitted 
and often require replacement. 

A grease will often be used to lubricate the loom gear 
and for the rolls of roving and spinning frames, twisters, 
etc., but the applications listed above seem to be the ones 
most frequently encountered. _Recapitulating, the greases 
generally used are shown in Table 2. 


ASTM. 

(Worked) 

A pplication - Soap Base Penetration 
General Purpose Calcium 175 to 250 
Plain Bearings 275 to 350 
Twister Rings " 300 (approx. 
Ball and Roller Bearings Soda No. 2 (approx.) 


TABLE 2——SUGGESTED TEXTILE GREASES 


Before leaving the subject of greases it should be men- 
tioned that a number of mills are still using some form of 
semi-fluid grease to lubricate the card comb boxes. Ear- 
lier in the paper it was pointed out that viscous oil is 
preferred by many operators and is also recommended by 
the machinery manufacturers. The authors feel the oi! 
method of lubrication meets the conditions to much bet- 
ter advantage and wish to make a definite recommenda- 
tion to the members of the Textile Division in this con- 
nection. 


Operating Management Must Control 
Accidents 


“The success of a cotton mill, a foundry, or any other 
manufacturing establishment to control accidents is pro- 
portional to the ability of the operating management. 
Accident prevention cannot be a thing apart, a super- 
numerary plaything, but must be part and parcel with 
the manufacturing program. When understood as such, 
and treated with the same degree of understanding and 
interest as every other variable in the production pro- 
gram, its success reflects the success of the ses as an 
enterprise.” 


Thus did Arthur S. Johnson, assistant to the manager, 
engineering department, American Mutual Liability In- 
surance Company, sum up the responsibility for accident 
prevention control in industry, speaking before the Tex- 
tile Club at its December meeting. Taking for his sub- 
ject, “The Ability of the Mill Management to Control! 
Accidents,” he pointed out that the management of a mill 
is responsible for the accident total just as it is responsi- 
ble for the aggregate manufacturing costs. 


The employment of overseers and their responsibility | 
for accidents in their respective department; the hiring 
of employees, with regard not only to their ability, ex- 
perience, etc., but from the viewpoint of physical fitness 
for the job, attention to hazards, and willingness to fol- 
low safe practices; the safe maintenance of property and 
machinery; and supervised training in accident preven- 
tion were discussed in their relation to managerial respon- 
sibility. 


“All effort for accident control is merely the buildinz 
of its parts into your manufacturing system,”’ and he said, 
‘‘All accidents, minor as well as lost time accidents, had 
several contributing causes, and each accident contained 
potential possibilities for more serious consequences, It 


is their study and analysis which charts your course, 


When your safety engineer points out a rising frequency 
of accidents, don’t blame it on bad luck. Search out the 


causes and correct them. It can be done because it has 


Ce 
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been done, not once, or spasmodically, but continuously. 
A good accident record is a challenbe to your ability as 
a mil Isuperintendent.” 


1934 Review of Cellulose Products : 
Developments Hercules Powder Co. 


Wilmington, Del.—Nitrocellulose is the chief product 
manufactured by the Cellulose Products Department of 
Hercules Powder Company. In 1934, the various types 
of viscosities were made to the most exacting limits of 
uniformity ever attained by Hercules. 


Important during the year was the continued research 
at the Hercules Experiment Station in Wilmington to 
make even better nitrocellulose and to investigate new 

applications for it. 
- application of lacquers to paper and cartons received un- 
usual attention. Nitrocellulose lacquer is finding increas- 
ed use in the general packaging field. 

According to Hercules engineers and chemists, the fu- 
ture will witness a greater and greater use of nitrocellu- 
lose products. 


TORNESIT 


Nineteen hundred and thirty-four marked the evolu- 
tion from an experimental to a commercial product. 
Tornesit. is a chlorinated rubber base, from which can be 
formulated paints, emulsions, binders, adhesives, and 
plastics, with remarkable chemical resistance. 

Hercules chemists consider it one of the most import- 
ant new materials in the protective-coating industry since 
the discovery of nitrocellulose as a base for lacquers. 
Hercules’ new plant for the manufacture of Tornesit in 
this country is nearing completion at Parlin, N. J. 


Investments, Costs and Profits in Textile 
Industry 


(Continued from Page 13) 


$4,667,578. For this period of two months only the 
thread and cordage mills showed a profit, the 19 thread 
mills reporting a profit. of $408,702, and the seven cord- 
age mills a progt of $412,421. The 409 cotton mills 
showed a loss of $2,141,392. 
showed a loss of $2,238,947, and the 201 silk and rayon 
mills reported a loss of $1,108,362. 


For the same two-months’ period the annual rate of 
return tabulation shows that 409 cotton mills operated at 
a loss of 1.84 per cent; the 129 woolen mills at a loss of 
7.39 per cent and the 201 silk and rayon mills at a loss 
of 6.06 per cent. For the same two months the 19 thread 
mills showed an annual rate of return of 5.53 per cent 
and the seven cordage mills a return of 5.22 per cent. 


The commission received a total of 2,308 reports from 
companies in the textile industry. The 765 included in 
the tabulations contained in the report represent 43.8 per 
cent of the spindles in the cotton textile industry; 36.8 
per cent of the spindles in the woolen and worsted indus- 
try, and 22.8 per cent of the looms:in the silk industry. 

The commission had the names of approximately 2,600 
companies on its mailing list as of November 24th, and 
when tabulations were closed for this part of the report as 
of December 10th, a total of 2,308 reports had been re- 
ceived, of which only 765 were included in the tabula- 
tions. Nearly 400 of the reports contained no gnancial 
information usable in the tabulations. Others are being 
held awaiting supplemental information for periods dif- 
ferent from those covered by the commission’s tabulations 


inclusion of which would destroy the comparability de- 


sired for the different periods. 


Among these new developments, the. 


The 129 woolen mills. 
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vith private bath — 
$3 
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Contented Workers 
‘Help You Produce Profits 


Pleasing Environment Aids 
in Producing Contentment 


We can help you make their outdoor environment pleasing 
with our 


iit Landscape Service at Low Cost 
Ask us about it 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY NURSERY 
HICKORY, N. C. 


RING CHAMPIONS 


Prize ring champions don't last 


long, except in rare instances. 


Spinning ring champions last long- 
er, but not by resting on their laurels. 


Victor Travelers have remained “ring champions’ because 
the makers have kept constantly ahead in the development 
of new designs ... méthods.... materials. 


Let Victor Travelers improve your spinning. 
FREE on request. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. |. 


Samples 


P. O. Box 1318 
1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 137 So. Marietta St. 


Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C 
Hemlock 2743 Tel.-—-247 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd... Chicago 


Nester Mitts Inc. 
Selling Agents 


66-68 Worth St. New York 


Sears Company 


65 Worth St., New York 


Wellington, 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadeiphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DoM Ex PorR’T 
MERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas St. New 
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COTTON GOODS 


‘New York.—The cotton goods. markets were fairly 
active during the week. Prices were firm at the close 
alter a number of advances had been put into effect. 
Prices on print cloths were an eighth cent higher than 
during the previous week and good sales were made for 
February shipment. Higher prices also developed on 
some of the narrow sheetings, fine goods and some of the 
finished lines. The stock position of the mills has been 
considerably improved due to the fact that sales made in 
December were well above production. 

Business in other lines ran well ahead of the volume 
usually done during the last week of the year. Sales of 
tire fabrics, wide goods for the mechanical trade and 
cotton duck were larger. Printed percales were again 


advanced a quarter of a cent under the influence of 


larger business. 


Fine goods markets were firmer and sales of good 
quantities were made at higher prices. Mills were offer- 
ing futures only cautiously and buyers needing quick de- 
liveries found only moderate quantities available. A 
number of buyers came in for goods and found the mar- 
ket a good deal stronger than they had supposed. The 


extent of the improvement in the statistical position of 


such goods as combed lawns, combed broadcloths, piques, 
waffle cloths and some other constructions had not been 


- realized and many in the market are not yet fully cogniz- 


ant of the significance of this development. Mills have 
no appreciable quantities of early deliveries to liquidate 
and have a sufficient backlog of unfilled orders.to permit 
them to take a firm price position on their future deliv- 
eries. Where there have been weak spots these have been 
cleaned up in the moderate trading of the past week or 
The fine goods mills will enter the new year in a 
better position to profit by the seasonal spring buying 
than has been the case in many years. 


SO. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 4x 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 47% 
Gray goods, 38'4-in., 64x60s 67% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 91% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 7% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 10 
Brown sheetings, standard 10% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 19 

Denims 15 

Dress ginghams 16% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60 8i4 
Staple ginghams 
Standard prints 91% 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Selling Agents | 


| 
40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK | 
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YARN MARKET 


Py 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Trading in cotton yarns continued 
rather active last week. Dealers here reported that the 
business done for the month of December was far ahead 
of expectations. Total sales for the month were the larg- 
est in any month in the year. 

While quotations tended higher in the carded section 
the advances amounted to no more than one-half cent a 
pound, most contracts going through on the low levels 
which had obtained hitherto during recent weeks. There 
had been placed orders for a fair number of 50,000 to 
100,000 pounds, others calling for 200,000 and 300,000 
pounds. The usual assortment of sales for less than 25,- 
000 pounds were a daily experience. 


Considerable business has been placed for forward de- 
livery, but at prices that show but little advance from the 
lows of recent weeks. This has been rather disappointing 
to those who feel that they are warranted in thinking in 
terms of higher, values, some of whom go so far as to 
suggest that on the stronger market quite evidently in 
the making for the new year that the buyers on these low 
prices may find difficulty later on in securing delivery. 


The inability of yarn prices to make: any definite re- 
covery is attributed by some observers to the apparent 
over-production of yarns taking place. Only in some 
such way can the placing of contracts as low as 26¥%c 


per pound basis of ordinary quality carded cones be ex- | 


plained. Cotton spinning activity in November showed 
only a slight decline of 7 per cent in the total spindle 
hours of the industry and it may be considered an open 
question as to whether or not the entire industry is a 
little too optimistic in assuming that this vast output can 
be observed without price disturbance. 


Combed peeler yarn sales recently have ranged some- 
what above the weekly average back to last spring, both 
in single and ply yarn, and the spinners in this depart- 
ment are understood to have imprtant promotional plans 
which, if carried out, should go far toward offsetting the 
drastic competition which combed cotton yarns have en- 
countered from yarns spun of other fibers. 


_29%-_. Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5- Ply 
27%--_- Tinged carpets, 8s, 

40s __. 40 -41 Part Waste Insulatin Varne 
Southern Two- Ply Chain 8s, l-ply -. 

Warps 8s, 2, 3 and 4- -ply _- “92% - | 

Southern Two- Ply Skeins 28% -_. 

268 _ 408 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the / 
SPINNING RING. The greatest [| 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


31 W. Firet Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


IF ITS PAPER 


Send Lbs Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


BALING PREss 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 


of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Re 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent en request will teil 
you more 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


CAMASOLVE 


Sodium Hexametaphosphate 


The New Commercial Chemical for use in scouring, 


bleaching and dyeing. Economical and efficient. 


Textile Soaps and Chemicals 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


TEexTILE BuLietIn 


rarer 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating 
executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real vatue to our 


subscribers. 


Adolff Bobbin Co., Kearny, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., J. Alfred Lechler, 2107 BE. 7th St., 
Charlotte, N. C.; L. 8S. Ligon, Greenville, 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Sou. Sales Offices: Atlanta; Ga., 
Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mgr.-; 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacob- 
son, Mer.; Birmingham, Ala., Webb Craw- 
ford Bldg., John J. Greagan, Megr.; Char- 
lotte, N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Par- 
ker, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Electric Power Bidge., D. 8. Kerr, M 


Cincinnati, O., First National Bank 
W. 


Santa Fe 
Houston, 


G. May, Mer. : Dallas, Tex., 
Bidg., E. Ww. Burbank, Mer. 

Tex., Shell Bildg., K. P. Ribble, ‘Mer.; New 
Orleans, La., Canal Bank Blidg., F. W. 
Stevens, Megr.; Richmond, Va., Electric 
Bidg., C. L. Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., 
Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. Orth, 
Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National 
Bank Bidg., Earl R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, 
Fla., 415 Hampton S8t., H. C, Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie BSt., 
D. M. McCargar, Megr.; Washington, D. 
C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 301 E. “7th St., 
Charlote, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


American Enka Corp., 271 Church St., 
New York City. Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N. C. 

Arneld, Hoffman & Co., inc., 
Sou. Office, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Providence, 

independence Bld 
Sou. Mer., Frank W 
Johnson, Charlotte, N. S5o0u. Reps., 
Harold T. Buck, 511 Pershing Point Apts., 
Atlanta, Ga.; R. A. Box 
128, Dallas, ‘Tex.: R. Buck, Jr., 216 
Tindel Ave., Greenville, Dupree 
Johnson, Box 2197, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Bros., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 
ville, 8S. C.; 215 Central Ave., 8. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.;: Texas Rep., Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. T. C. 
Perkins, Pres. and Treas.; Howard R. 
Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec.; 
B. Snow, Rep. Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia; William C. Perkins, Rep. Georgia 
and Alabama. 


Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., A. P. Robert and G. P. Car- 
michael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps.: Ala. 
and Ga., D. K. Shannon, Atlanta Office: 
Carolinas and Va.; W. T. Smith, P. O. 
Box 349, Greenville, 8. C. 


Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, Conn. 


Sou. Office; 419 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Fred Salis. 


Barber-Colman Co., 
Jffice, 31 W. McBee Ave., 
J. H. Spencer, Maer. 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., H. L. Siever, 
P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 5. 
C.:: C,: Fours, Jefferson Apts., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Reps., Ralph Gossett, Woodside 
Bideg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldeg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton 


Rockford, Ul. Sou. 
Greenville, 8. 


Plowden, Griffin, Ga. ;. Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.;: S. Frank Jones, 


209 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Brown & Co., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Rep., N. W. Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


St., Chi o, fil. an ep., 
, Builders’ Bidg., 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office, Johnston Blidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., J. li Zahn, Mer. 


Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson St., 


New York City. Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, 
P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; 
A. Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Carolina Rubber Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
Steel & Iron Co., 


Charlotte Chemical 
Charlotte, N. C 


Ciba Co., Inc., Greenwich and Morton 
St., New York City. Sou. Offices, 619 E. 
be peg St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 


Clements Mfg. Co., 6650 8. Narragansett 
Ave., iS Ill, Sou. Rep., W. F. De- 
Laney, 219 utual Bidg., Richmond, Va. 


Clinton Co., Clinton, lowa: Sou. Offices 
Clinton Sales Co., Greenville, 8. C., Byr 
Miller, Sou. Rep.; Atlanta Office, 223 
Spring St. 8s, WW. Box. 466, Luther 
Knowles, Jr., Sou. Rep.; Charlotte, N. C., 
Luther Knowles, Sr., Sou. Rep.; head- 
quarters at Charlotte’ Hotel. 


Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Battery 
Place; New York City. Sou. Office, Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. RKep., John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 
$43, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. 
Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


Detroit Stoker Co., Detroit, Mich. Sou. 
Dist. Kep., Wm. Moore, Charlotte 
Hlectric Repair Co., Chariotte, N. C. 


Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


Laboratories, Inc., 


Greenville, 8. C. Sou. Reps., E. B. Spen- 
cer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; M. C. 
Gunn, Box 215, Lynchburg, Va. 

Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 


Sou. Kep., B. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth S8t., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., . M. Mitchell, 
Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DuPont de Nemours & Co., tnc., E. |., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.; 
Lb. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.; B. P.. David- 
son, Asst. Mar. —Technical. Sou. Ware- 
houses, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Keps., L. BEB. Green, H. 'B. Constable, W. 
R, ivey, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, 
W. M. Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard 
Bldg., Greensboro, . R. Dabbs, 
John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ; R. D. Sloan, Amanda 
Apt., Greenville, 8S. M. Howard, 135 
Ss. Spring St., Concord, W. Cray- 
ton, Dimon ‘Court ne Golumbus, Ga.; 
J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Tay- 
lor, Newnan, Ga. 


Eaton, Paul B., 213 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. Sou. Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O. 
Box 681, Charlotte, N. C. 


Engineering Sales Co., 601 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Esterline-Angus Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sou. Reps., Ga. Fila., Ala.— alter V. 
Gearhart Co., 301 Volunteer Bldg., 
lanta, Ga.; N. C., 8. C., 
ge 1000 W. Morehead St., 


Johnston Bldg., 


Bullders 


Charlotte, 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire St.. 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep... Wm. B. Walker, 
Jalong, N. C. 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N.C. C. 
E. Honeycutt, Mer. 
Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. N. C. 


Rep., Emgineering Sales Co., 601 B 
Bidg., Chartotte, N. C. 
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General Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 8S. Blivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. 
A. Stigen, Mer. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses, At- 
lanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr. ; Char- 
leston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Megr.; Char- 
P. Coles, Mer. ; ‘Dallas, 
Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 

. Wise, O'Hara, Maers.; 
Oklahoma City, Okia.., D. Hathway, B. 
Ff, Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, Mgr.; 
Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mgr.; Knox- 
ville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, 
Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn., 
G. O. McFarlane, Megr.; Nashville, Tenn., 
J. H. Barksdale, Mer. ; New Orleans, La., 
B. Willard, Mer. ; Richmond, Va., J. W. 
Hicklin, Megr.; San Antonio, Tex., 
Uhr, Mer.: Sou. Service Bhops, Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. 
F. Kaston, Megr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. 
Bunker, Mer. 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J. Sou. Reps., Frank BE. Keener, 
187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; C, N. 
Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Char- 


lotte, N. 


Goodrich, B. F., Rubber ers The, 200 
Ss. Brevard St., Charlotte, N. C 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., The, 
Akron, O. Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick, 206- 
207 E. S8t., Charlotte, 
141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fila.; Boyd Arthur, 713- 715. Linden Avée., 
Memphis, Tenn. ; T. F. Stringer, 600-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. M. 
Champion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, 
La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. 8. Parker, Jr., Cor. 
W. Jackson and Oak Sts., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; BE. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, 
Louisville, Ky:; BH: R. Zierach, 1226-81 
Broad St., Richmond, J. Cc. Pye, 191- 
199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Grasselll Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, $02 W. Firat 
St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Sales Reps.: R.. W. ‘Davis, Graton & 
Knight Co., 813 Vine S8St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside 
Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. Gordon, Graton 
& Knight Co., 116 lith St., St. Louis, 
Mo.; QO. D. 1709 Springdale Ave., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Moore, 1286 Over- 
ton Park, Tenn. ; H. L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2616 Commerce Bt., 
Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: Alabama Machinery 


& Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; Mce- 
vowin-Lyons Hdwe. & Supply co., Mo- 
bile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 801 Woodside 
Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 8. C.; Cameron 
& Barkley Co., Charleston, 8. C.; Came- 
ron Co., Jacksonville, Fia.; 
Cameron & SBarkley Co., Miami, Fia.; 


Cameron & Barkley Co., Tampa, Fila.; 


Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Tay- 
lor-Parker Ine., Norfolk, Va.; Battery 
Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Columbus 


iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Sup- 
ply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., 
Vallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., Valias, 
Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co.,; Chariotte, 
N, C.; Keith-Simmons Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; 
Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern 
Supply Co., Jackson, Tenn.; BH. D. Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard Supply 
& Hdwe. Co.. New Orleans, La. 

Greensboro Loom Reed Co., Greensboro, 
N. C. Geo. A. McFetters, Mer. Sales Rep., 
H. Phone 2-3034, Greens- 
oro, 


Hart Products Corp., 


1440 Broadway, 
New York City. Sou. 


Reps., Samuel 


Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, 8. C.; O. T. 
Daniel, Co., 30 N. Market 
St., Dallas, 


H & B Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Sou. Office, 815 The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt. Rockingham, 
Fred Dickinson. 


Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., P. O 
Box 520, Charlotte, m4, 


Houghton & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somer- 
set St., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘Sou. Sales Megr., 
W. H. ‘Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter 
Andrew, 1306 Court Square Bidg., Balti- 
more, Md.; ee ert, 1306 Court 
Square Bldg... Baltimore, Md.; J. EB. Da- 
vidson, 2401 Maplewood Ave., Richmond, 
Va.; EB. R. Holt, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Chariotte, N. Kinney, 
140 Firet National Bank Cuartette, 
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N. C.: D. O. Wylie, 1416 First National 
Bank 'Blde., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 
2856 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, Atlanta. Ga.; 
James A. Britain, 722 27th Place South, 
Birmingham; Ala.; J. .W. Byrnes, 333 St. 
Charles St.. New Orleans, La.; 
Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, 


Houghton Wool Co., 253 Summer §&St., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. EB. Taylor. 
P. O. Box. 604, Charlotte, N. C 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Offiee and Plant, 244 Forsyth 
St.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.; EB. M. Terryberry, 208 
Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard St., Wash- 


ington. D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., At- 
lanta Office. 
Hygrolit, tnc., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Reps., 


J. Alfred Lechler, 2107 B. 7th St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Belton C. Plowden, ‘Griffin, 
Ga.: L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 


industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sou. Reps., J. H. Mason, P. O. Box 897. 
Greensboro, N. C.: Bruce Griffin. 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. L. 
Jackson. 920 Provident Bldg., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co.. E. H., Danielson. Conn. 
Sou. Rep... W. Irving Bullard. Treas., 
Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.. 
S..B. Henderson. Greer. S. C.: Sou. Dis- 
tributors, Odell Mill Supply Co.; Greens- 
boro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and 
Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.; 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.; 
Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, Sulll- 
van Hdw. Co.. Anderson. S. C.: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford. Spartanburg. 
Industrial Supply Co., Clinton. S. C.: Car- 
olina Supply Co., Greenville. 8. C.; South- 
ern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville 
Textile Mill Supply Co.. Greenville, 8. C.. 
and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham. Ala.; Waters-Garland 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Johnson, Chas. B., Paterson, N. 


J. 
Rep.. Carolina Specialty Co., 
N. C. 


Keever Starch Co., Oo. Sou. 
Office, 1200 Woodside Blde.. Greenville. 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Chariotte, 
N. C.. Burlington, N. C. Sou. Ren.. Claude 
B. P. O. Box 1888, Greenville, S. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 615 N. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
, Birmingham, Ala. 


Kewanee Machinery & Conveyor Co., 
Kewanee, Ill. N. C. and 8. C. Rep., Enei- 
neering Sales Co.,, 601 Builders Blidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Lyon Metal inc., Burora, Ml. 
N. C. and 8. C. p., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders Bide. Chariotte, 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of ‘Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, iInc., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.. The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div., 110 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham. Ala.: Alabama—Anniston,. An- 
niston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham, Crandall 
Png. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.: Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.; Huntsville. Noojin Hdw. & 
Co.: Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 

Montgomery. Teague Hdw. Co. Flor- 
The Cameron & Bark- 
Miami. The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Tampa. The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atlanta. Amer. Machinery Co.: 
Columbus. A. H. Watson (Special Agent): 
Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah. D. 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashland. Ben Williamson & Co.: Harlan. 
Kentueky Mine Supply Co.: Louteville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville. 
Morrison & Co.: Charlotte, Char- 
lotte Supply Co.: Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.: Elizabeth City. Elizabeth City Tron 
Works & Supply Co.: Payetteville, Huske 
Hwe. House: Goldsboro. Dewey Bros. : 
High Point. Kester Machinery Co., and 
Beeson Hwe. Co.: Lenotr. Bernharat- 
Seagle Co.: Gastonia, Gastonia Belting 
Co.: Raleigh, Dillon Supply Co.; Wiiming- 
ton. Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby. 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kes- 
ter Machinerv Co Seuth Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.: Clinton. In- 
dustrial Supply Co.: Columbia, 
Supply Co.: Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. 
Sumter. Sumter Machinery Co.: 
burg. Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 
see—Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & 
Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers Hdw. 

Knorville. W. J. Savage Co.: Nash- 
ville, Buford Bros.. Tne. Salesmen. 
Olney, 101 Gertrude St.. Alta Vista Apts.. 
Knoxville. Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr.. 1081 
North 80th St.. Birmin gham. Ala.: B. C. 
Nabers. 2519 27th Place S.. Birmingham. 
Ala: R. 1818 Harding 


T. Rutherf 
Pines, 


‘Minn. N. C. and 


W. O. Jones and C. W. 
Offles. 
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Maxwell Bros., Inc., 2300 8. Mor 
Chicago. Ill. Sou. Reps.. C. R. Miller, Sr.. 
and C. R. Miller. Macon, 
Ashbrook and H. Bilis, Jasper, Fla. Sou. 
Offices and Plants at Macon and Jasper. 


National Oi! Products Co., Harrison, N. 
J. Sou. Reps., R. B. Macintyre, 801 BE. 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 799 
Argonne Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Ware- 
house, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaff- 
ney, S. C. Sou. Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 
272. Atlanta, Ga.; tto Pratt, Gaffney, 8. 
C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272. Atlanta, Ga. 

Neumann & Co., R., Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory ty ch Greenville Belting 
Co.. Greenville, 

New Departure Bearing Co., Bristol, 
Conn. Sou. Rep., EB. W. Potter, 913 First 
Nat. Bk. Bldg., Charlotte, G. 


N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8S. 
C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp., Stam- 
ford, Conn. Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 
1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 

Orleans Bobbin Works, Newport, Vt. 
N. and 8S. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C. 

Osborn Mfg. Co., Materials Handling 
Div.. 5401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
N. and S. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, 

N,. J. Sou. Rep., Bdwin W. Kiumph, 1716 


Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 

Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Philadelphia Belting Co., High Point, 
N. C., E. J. Payne, Mer. 


Rhoads & Sons, J. E., 35 N. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del.; 
Mitchell, Mer. 


Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Carolina Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office, 
Charlotte, N. C.. B. D. Heath, Sou. Mer. 
Reps., Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; H. J. 
Gregory, Charlotte, N. C.; A. R. Brand, 
Belmont, N. C.; Porter H. Brown, No. 6 
Bellflower Circle, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Jasper M. Brown, Charlotte, M 
1101 W. Market St., 


Sixth St., 
Factory and Tannery, 
Atianta Store, C. R. 


Greensboro, 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, 
Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., 
John L. Graves, Mer.; Greenville, 


Seyde!l Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., Harold P. Goller, Greenville, 
s: Francis B. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St. N. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Sherwin-Wliliatns Co., The, Cleveland, 
O. Sou. Reps., H. Steger, 212 W. First 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olmey, 188 E. 
Main 8t., Spartanburg, Ss. C.; W. 0. Mas- 
ten, 2308 S. Main St.. Winston-Salem, N. 
C.: W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason 8t.. 
Norfolk, Va.; . N. Jones, 207 Glascock 
St., Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach, 233 
Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8. Shimp. 
3 Cummins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Ware- 
houses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanbure, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, 
Newark and Boston. 


Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J. 


Sou. Rep.. Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Soluol Corp., 123 Georgia Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Sou. Rep., Hugene J. Adams, 


Terrace Apts., Anderson, 8. 
Sonoco Products Co., S: C. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Banding Mill, Char- 
N. 


lotte 


Standard Conve N.. 8t. Paul. 
Engineering 


Sales Co., Charlotte, 
C. 
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Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 552 Murphy 
Ave.. S. W.. Atlanta, H. C. Jones. 


Mer.: Sou. Rep.. Horace EB. Black, P. O.. 
Box 424, Charlotte, N. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. 2100 W. Alle- 


ghener Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Piant, 621 BH. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
H. B. Littlejohn, M Sou. ps., 


in, Gr ville 


 \Wolf, Jacques & Co., 
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Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison 
Ave... New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston ‘Bldg., Chariotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 
Mer 


Sterling Ring Traveler Co., 101 vom 
St., Fall River, Mass. Sou Rep., Geo 4 
Walker, P. O. Box 78, Greenville, S. C 


Stewart Works, Cincianati, 0O. 
Sales Reps., Jasper C. Hutto. Box 43, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Peterson-Stewart 
Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., 
Spartanburg, 8S. C 


Stone, Chas. H., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, 
x, < 


Stonhard Co., 401 N. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. W. EB. Woodrow, Sou.. Dist. 
Mer., 552 Murphy Atlanta, 

a. 


Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
EB. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., Provi- 
dence, R. Sou. Office, Johnston Bildz., 
harlotte, 


Textile Shops, The, Franklin St., Spar- 
tanburg, S. Cc. E. J. Baddy, Sec. and 
Treas. 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. H Sou. Plants, Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.):; Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou, Reps., L. K. Jordan, Sales 
Mer.. Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices, Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 159 Aborn 8t., 
Providence. R. I. Sou. Reps., William W. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 
Ga. 


Veeder-Root Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Sou. Office, Room 1401 Woodside Bldg.. 
Greenville, Bdwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. 1., with Southern office and stock room 
at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 


Also stock room tin charge of B. F. 
Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1788 Inverness Ave., 
N. B., Ga. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


WAK, fnc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 
nedy, Pres.; F. W. Warrington, fleld man- 
ager. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Sou. Offices, Whitin Blide., Char- 
lotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dal- 
ton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 
Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atlanta Office. 

Whitinsville 
insville, Mass. 


Ring Co., Whit- 
Bou. Rep, 
age 2119 Conniston lace, 


Nichol- 


Passaic, N. J. Sou. 

Reps., C. R. Bruning, 1202 W. Market 8t., 

Greensboro, N. Ag Valter A. Wood Sup- 
ly Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, 
enn. 


Geo. Leonard Speaker 
At Anderson Dinner 


Anderson, S. C.—George Leonard, 
New York, treasurer of the Anderson 
Cottou Mills, was the speaker at the — 
annual banquet of some 175 overseers 
and other employees. J. E. Gunter, 
overseer of the card room, was toast- 
master. 

J. M. Cathcart, assistant treasurer 
and general manager, praised the 
overseers and their assistants for the 
interest taken in their work. R. E. 
Ligon, Anderson textile manufactur- 
er, and T. Frank Watkins, Anderson 
attorney, were other speakers. Mr. 
Watkins stressed the fact. that the 
Anderson mill has not. once showed a 
deficit despite the lean years since 
1929. 

Other speakers included J. R. 
Manly, superintendent; Jim Shumate, 
director, and Mayor G. T. McGregor. 
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Large World Consumption 
Of Cotton Shown 


World consumption of all kinds of 
cotton has increased substantially in 
every season since 1930-31 and dur- 
ing last season it was larger than the 
average of pre-depression years, ac- 
cording to statistics contained in the 
seventh Cotton Year Book of the 
New York Cotton Exchange. This 
book, which has just been issued, was 
prepared by the New York Cotton 
Exchange Service Bureau under the 
direction of Alston H. Garside, econ- 
omist of the Exchange. With refer- 
ence to world consumption of cotton, 
the book says in the introductory ar- 
ticle: 

“The total of 25,261,000 bales in 
1933-34 compared with only ere 
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000 bales in 1930-31, and with a pre- 
depression average of around 24,750,- 
000 bales. However, due largely to 
the fact that foreign production in- 
creased while American production 


. was reduced, total world production 


continued high and ran closely in line 
with world consumption. World pro- 
duction aggregated 25,327,000 bales 
last season, compared with 23,585,- 
000 the season previous, and a pre- 
depression average of about 25,500,- 
000 bales. 
the world all-cotton carryover has not 
been reduced to normal proportions. 
The carryover at the end of the 1933- 
34 season totalled 16,281,000 bales, 
compared with 16 255 000 bales the 
year. before, and a_pre-depression 
average of around 9,000,000 bales.” 


The book contains comprehensive 


anywhere..any day 


A fare for every purse...! 


Way Coach Tickets eee 
On Sele Daily 


. for each mile ceweled . . . vevurn 15 dogs 
Good im Sleeping and Parior Cars on peymemt 
af proper changes jor space cccapied 


Round Trip Tickets ..... 

. . bor each mile waveled... return limit 6 months 
Good im Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


One Way Tickets ...... 


Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


NO SURCHARGE! 


HIGH CLASS TRAINS 


Pullman Equipment, 


including 


Compartment, 
Drawing Room and Open Section Sleeping Cars 
MODERN COACHES ..CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
hmouse Setistactory Service on the Southern Railway System 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 
PRANK L. JENKINS 
De 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The consequence is that 


January 3, 1935 


statistics on world supply and distri- 
bution of American and foreign 
growths of cotton, prices of cotton, 
yarns and cloth, mill activity, and 


} other data of interest from a cotton 


market standpoint. 


Japanese Cotton Trade 
Continues To Prosper 


While dismal reports as to the state 
of trade come from most of the Euro- 
pean countries, that from Japan, as 
published in the International Cotton 


Bulletin, the official organ of the In- 


ternational Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association, is couched in glowing 
terms. 


“The first half of 1934,” says the 
Japanese report, “witnessed a con- 
tinuance of the prosperity which the 
cotton industry enjoyed after the 
restoration of the gold embargo in 
1931. Every index connected with 
the industry showed a healthy im- 
provement in spite of the tariff meas- 
ures enacted in British colonies 


against Japanese textile goods.” 


The report says it appears that 
Japanese spinners are gradually tend- 
ing to buy more cotton from America 
than from British India. 


Japanese cotton mills have succeed- 
ed not only in the field of cotton, but 
also in their investments in the rayon 
and woolen industry. 


Dynamite Lonsdale Home 


Seneca, S. C.—Early Wednesday 
morning the home of Homer F. Jam- 
erson, manager of the Lonsdale store 
in the Lonsdale village, was dynamit- 
ed. Trouble growing out of the re- 
cent textile strike is believed by many 
to be back of the episode. Two men 
are in jail in connection with the 
blast. No one was injured by the 
explosion, but the floor was torn up 
and windows broken. The family 
was in another part of the house at 


| the time. 


Southern Mfrs. Vote To 
Modify or Abandon NRA 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—A majority 


_ of 6,000 Southern manufacturers who 


replied to a questionnaire believe the 
NRA “must be drastically modified 
or abandoned,” according to a report 
made to the first annual meeting of 
the Southern States Industrial Coun- 
cil. The report was submitted by 
Mrs. Margaret Mager, research di- 


-rector for the council. 
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PRINTING 


All Kinds of 


MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


ring that 


has all-around lubrication!” 


. . | The vital difference between the DIAMOND FINISH 
DAVID CLARK, Owner | Eadie twister ring and all other “auto-lubricated" rings is 

: 7 | that ours is lubricated all around the ring. In contrast to 
one-spot lubrication, the patented Eadie design delivers 
by wick at every point of the circumference an oil of 
exactly the right viscosity to lubricate properly. Utmost 
cleanliness is assured by this wick delivery, unlike rings 
where the lubricant must be entirely distributed by the 


Ww A S H B U R N flying traveler. 
PRINTING WHITINSVILLE ("4ss2 


Com pen? SPINNING RENG Co. 
P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, NC. Makers ofcpinningand Twister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Maven Street, Chiéago 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 
“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” “Cotton Mill Processes and 


By W. A. Granam Crank  Caleulations” 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 
A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 


By D. A. TomMPpxKINs 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


‘nd Editi “Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wa. C. Dopson, B.E. 
y TH 
A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
hich constitutes the day’s work of the avera il] 
“ ag Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price as. Price, $1.50. y | 
“Carding and Spinning” | “Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By Geo. F. Ivey By I. C. Nose 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
$1.00. size. Price, 50c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N 


> 
| 
| 
it's the ONLY 


552 Murphy Ave:,S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Stanley Eversafe 
-=the name of a better 


Bale Tie System 


Even the most critical executive cannot 
help admitting the logic of changing to 
Stanley Eversafe in view of advantages 


like these: 


1. Stanley DS Seals make stronger joints 
than any other type of seals. 


2. ROUND SAFETY EDGES AND ENDS 
ON STANLEY EVERSAFE PREVENT 
CUTS AND SCRATCHES AND SPEED 
UP BALING OPERATIONS. 

3. STANLEY EVERSAFE TIES “COILED 
DOUBLE” SAVE JUST HALF THE 


TIME IN UNCOILING AND 
MEASURING, 


4. The Satin Finish on Stanley Eversafe 
gives you smooth, clean ties to work 
with, 

5. Made of Stanley Steel, Stanley Eversafe 
Ties are of uniform gauge and tensile 
strength to insure the greatest effi- 
ciency. 


Let us prove to you ‘thes statements 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


Atlanta Office: 


The Stanley Works Sales Co. Horace E. Black 


Box 424 


Many minor cuts, digs and 
scratches, generally unreport- 
ed, slow up tying operations. 
Round Safety Edges and 
Ends on Stanley Eversafe 
Ties prevent: suclr injur- 
ies and speed up operations. 


Your Firm’s Name, Trade 
Name, Trade Mark, Slogan, 
Warnings and Special De- 
signs can be had printed 
continuously on Stanley 
Colorgraph Ties. 


BEES, 


sc EE EE EEE 


Stanley EVERSAFE 
Bale Ties and Seals 


Texrope Drives 


Compressors, Power 
Plant Equvipment. 


..- See “Southern Sources of 
Supply” for sales offices 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Sealclad Textile 
Motors . . . Texsteel 


. . . Centrifugal Pumps, 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
cy CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY 


SERVICE 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 
: and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


Carolinas Representative: 


Charlotte, N.C. 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 
Classified 
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